CONCLUSION

This steadfast faith the French have in their own destiny, this certainty
that France cannot perish, finds its explanation in the memories of a long
and glorious history. The nation has the reflexes of a scion of illustrious
ancestors who acknowledge noblesse oblige. If the Frenchman agrees
less willingly than the Englishman, die German or the American to bow
before administrative regulations, he does obey 'a kind of unwritten law
which is imperiously forced upon him by a certain national ideal of
perfection . . . This explains, despite the seeming confusion, the genuine
order which in fact exists in French organization, the unity of national
diought despite all divisions; die good sense despite the incoherence, as
well as the respect for everything which embodies the collective ideal.
This respect, this admiration for a great and noble action, for the quality
of a piece of work, for everything which is beautiful or elegant, and above
all for the skill of an orator or the power of an intellectual, are deeply
felt by the Frenchman, in spite of his familiar tendency to scoff at that
which he admires. Few peoples are capable of overthrowing so many
ministries, always to summon the same ministers back to power, of ill-
treating its great men so shamelessly, and of exalting them so highly... .'*
An age-old pride, natural in die heirs of a magic past, has up to this day
strengthened die French in their trials and furthered difficult reconcilia-
tions among diem when such were demanded by die country's welfare

France's history, a lasting miracle, seems more dramatic than that of
other countries. Like Greece in anodier age, it has the special privilege
of deeply moving the people of the earth to the point where they take
part in France's quarrels. The story of Joan of Arc, diat of the kings of
France, that of the French Revolution, that of the Marne, that of the
Resistance, form a part of the heritage of all mankind. If England has
preserved in the modern world Rome's imperial and judicial tradition,
Paris has played, both in letters and in the arts, the role of Athens. No
nation holds its language and its literature in greater respect than does
France; she has created a language of precision which has made for clarity
ia thought, and from this she has gained an intellectual empire extending
far beyond her physical borders. For five centuries, 'everything which
was French was universal, and everydiing which was universal was
French' .* France's writers in their influence have made diemselves the
evangelists of Western civilization, while their country constituted the
military and moral vanguard of liberty for the continent of Europe,
A difficult role. The vanguard is ever in danger and, when the main army
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